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How shall I start individual work with a class of G0 
under-fives in a poor neighbourhood ? 


It is absolutely impossible for any one person to 
teach adequately a class of 60 children with any known 
method whatsoever. Such classes ought not to exist. 


All one can say is that such a class will be hurt less 
by the teacher using the individual rather than the class 
method, because the former affords a larger amount of 
freedom to the individuality and independence of the 
child and so makes a better environment for the growth 
of character. 


The kind of neighbourhood makes this difference to 
the difficulties of the teacher, that in the poor neighbour- 
hood more soap and water and towels and more frequent 
washing of hands and faces will be needed; the average 
progress of the children will be slower than in a good 
neighbourhood and the children may be a little more 
noisy. On the other hand, the difference the individual 
method will have on the children will be more readily 
seen in the poor neighbourhood than in the better one, 
for its outstanding feature is the humanising effect. 
The children become little reasoning beings instead of 
little lumps of obedience. 


Although I am writing these notes for the under- 
fives—by request—I should myself vertically classify the 
children from 3 to 6 years of age, not stop at the fives. 


I believe that Vertical Classification affords more 
opportunity for forming an unconscious social sense and 
gives a feeling of much more unity and less isolation to 
the child than the ordinary classification can do, for the 
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child is one of a whole school—no longer one only of a 
certain class. Consequently, vertical classification will 
help the child unconsciously to learn to judge her own 
conduct by a much wider range of opinion than just 
that of her own age, which in actual fact means provid- 
ing the child with the necessity of a much wider outlook. 


In order then to give the child at this,stage a sufh- 
ciently wide outlook, I should have a range of from 3 to 
6 years. 


This is a perfectly simple matter. Have two or 
more parallel vertically classified classes of all the child- 
ren under 6 in the school. Such an arrangement will 
make the working of the Time Table easier and enable 
the teachers to specialise a little, and will help also in 
giving the child a choice of subjects. |For example, 
poetry can be taken by one teacher and chosen by one 
set of children, while story is taken by a second teacher 
and chosen by other children, and perhaps story books 
by still a third teacher with children who prefer to go to 
this subject (after the Dalton plan) ; instead of, as in the 
ordinary way, all the children being compelled to go to 
each subject with their own class teacher. 


The basic principle of the individual method is 
choice, and there is no reason to depart from this prin- 
ciple throughout the infants’ school. _That means-that 
some choice of subject, method, apparatus, time, posi- 
tion, etc., etc., should invariably be allowed to the child. 

Now as to the under-fives :— 


Classification. 


The under-fives class should range in age from 3 to 
5. The work will be more educational for the: pupils 
and far less tiring and more interesting for the teacher, — 
than if all the threes are in one class and all the fours in 
another. 


The Room. 


Little tables and chairs should be used—not desks. 
Enough of these should be provided to seat about 35 
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children at a time and enough mats to seat the remain- 
ing 15. This enables the children to have enough room 
to skip or run or walk from their places to the apparatus 
and gives change of position while doing their work ; 
for, of course, choice of sitting at table or on mat will 
be free every time apparatus is fetched. 


Shelves, pigeon holes, or cupboards low enough for 
the children to reach must be plentiful. The enthusi- 
astic teacher will easily find means of obtaining these by 
the conversion of cane sugar or orange boxes, etc., etc. 
There should also be provided a small stool for quite a 
small washing bowl and jug to stand on, a simple ar- 
rangement for towel, and a covered pail for dirty water. 


In arranging her room, a teacher should bear in 
mind that yellow and green colours are bright and rest- 
ful, blue is cold, white easily soils, and red is dazzling to 
the eyes. 


Programme of Subjects. 


Having arranged the room, the next thing is to de- 
cide what subjects will be included in the programme. 


There must be sense training of all kinds, rhythmic 
movements with music, intervals of rest, open air 
games, hand work. 


There may be also story, singing, poetry, free use of 
apparatus leading toward reading, writing and arith- 
metic, use of picture books and gardening. If park or 
other green open space is quite close to school, walks 
might be taken. 


The children would only attend any of the subjects 
in this second group if they wished. It will be seen 
that, to give the children a choice, more than one sub- 
ject must be available at a time: this is where special- 
ising is necessary. 


Time Table. 
The Time Table might be something like this :— 
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)-9,25—Registration : Handkerchief Drill: Breathing 
Exercises: Song: Little talk to create a homely at- 
mosphere. 


9.30-11—Free use of (1) Various sense training appar- 
_atus; (2) Apparatus leading towards reading, 
writing, arithmetic; (3) Picture books. 


11.5-11.20—Singing or Story or Poetry (each child to 
choose subject herself). 


11.25-11.55—Games in open air or Walk or Sand dig- 
ging. 

11.55-12—Dismissal. 

2-2.15—Registration and hand work preparation. 

2.20-3—Rest. 

3-3.45—Hand work. 


3.50-4—Dressing and Dismissal. 


Procedure. 


As children come into school, they choose their seat 
(chair or mat) for themselves. At 9.25 each child gets 
her own work from shelf or cupboard. For the first two 
or three weeks only the very simple apparatus will be 
used by all, so only one set of shelves will be necessary. 
Gradually harder and harder apparatus will be intro- 
duced to individual children as they become ready for 
it, and a separate place will be found for its home; 
only those children to whom it has been introduced wiil 
be allowed to take it. This will mean a constant intro- 
duction of new pieces of apparatus throughout the year ; 
thus the interest of the children will be played upon and 
prove to be the greatest asset to teacher and pupil. 


By the time the children are five years old, they will 
have learned the way to get out their own apparatus, 
settle to it, complete it, put it away and fetch another 
piece—which really means they have developed their 
independence and taken a great step forward in concen- 
tration. They should now be able quite easily to pro- 
ceed to formal work in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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Much of the apparatus will be self-corrective, which 
allows of the children doing the apparatus and putting 
it away without the child having to bring it to the 
teacher for correction, so that the teacher has more 
time to spend with those children who are requiring 
more supervision. 


The teacher will find the children will keep them- 
selves occupied, running to her from time to time for 
approval of their efforts. It is better, as far as possible, 
for the child to bring work done or difficulties to be 
explained, to the teacher, rather than the teacher should 
go to the child, and if the latter happens it should be at 
the request of the child. Of course, the teacher can 
always call a child to her. 


As soon as the teacher feels a child has quite con- 
quered the presented apparatus, she will introduce a 
new piece to the child and give a lesson in how to use it. 
The child will continue to have access to the old pieces 
to use at will. 


Apparatus. 


If not provided by the L.E.A., the elementary Mon- 
tessori apparatus should be secured by hook or by crook, 
for every piece of it is excellent and makes the best 
possible foundation for the three- and four-year olds, 
while providing work for over 40 children at once. 


To the Montessori apparatus might be added large 
wooden beads for threading, sandpaper letters and 
figures to be used with trays of sand, coloured silks for 
matching, matching cards of various lengths, a box of 
shells for making gardens, trams, boats, or playing 
shops, Gift I. for placing balls in rows according to 
colours. The bead threading is very popular and 
several sets are necessary. 


Such then is the material I should start with, and I 
should introduce some such apparatus as the following 
as the individual children become ready for it :— 
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I.—Letter Sounds Box. The first box contains :— 

1.—An apple, orange, egg, sealed bottle of ink, toy 
umbrella. 

2.—A card with these objects drawn on it and the 
small initial letter drawn by the side of each. 

3.—The five sandpaper letters stuck on five separate 
cards. 

4.—Five small letters on small cards. 


The box is used thus :— 
Ist Step.—Match objects with card. 
2nd Step.—Match small letters with picture card. 


3rd Step.—Place small letter on object, saying 
sound. 


4th Step.—Draw finger over sandpaper letter. 
oth Step.—Draw letter with finger in sand. 


6th Step.— Write letter with thick pencil on unlined 
paper or with chalk on blackboard. 


All the consonants should be treated in the same 
way, about six being placed in each box. The objects 
must be carefully chosen, so that no confusion can be 
caused in naming the sound it represents. © For in- 
stance, there must be ink in a glass ink bottle, or per- 
haps the child will forget the ink and only name the 
bottle. This method of learning sounds leads to a very 
pure enunciation, 


Ii.—A Counting Box. Contents :— 
1.—Nine reels, nine buttons, nine shells (or other 
suitable articles). 
2.—A card along which bold plain figures are written 
1 i Fa aR: Ba Pi ee en 
3.—Small box containing same figures on separate 
small cards. gd 
4.—Sandpaper figures on larger separate cards. 
The box should be strong (wooden or tin), attract- 
ively decorated. It is used thus :— 
Ist Step.—Place nine reels in one row, nine buttons 
in second, and nine shells in third. 
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‘2nd. Step.—Touch and count each object — one to 
nine. 


3rd Step.—Match small figures with figures on card. 


4th Step.—Place small figures in order_on one row 
of objects : 


5th Step.—Draw finger over sandpaper figures and 
draw in sand. 


6th Step.—Write figures with thick pencil an paper. 


The teacher may test child’s knowledge of figures by 
asking for this one or that one. 


I11.—The Whole Alphabet. 


Introduce a box of substantial wooden letters, with 
pictures and name of objects stuck on cover. Let child- 
ren make up the words—the picture tells them what it 
is. These_can be also written in sand and with thick 
pencil on paper. Such a box. gives endless pleasure and 
is a real help toward learning to read. 


IV.—Number Pictures.—Box contains :— 


1.—Nine cards, on each a picture of one of the num- 
bers one to nine. The pictures are made in 
dots, e.g., ::. for five. The dots on each card 
to be a different colour, while all those on one 
card are-the same. 


2.—A small box containing coloured counters exact- 
ly sufficient to cover, and identical in colour with 
the dots on cards. 


3.—Box of figures, one to nine inclusive: 
Ist Step. —Piace number pictures out in sequence. 
2nd Step.—Place counters of eaters colour 
on each dot. ; 


3rd Step.—Place figure tne with number 
on each card. 


4th Step.—Draw both picture and figure in cand. 
oth Step.— Write both on paper. 
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The Teacher can test observation by such questions 
as ‘‘How many on the top for five?’’ ‘‘What makes 
fiver” Stic ate Later, memory can be tested by 
covering up the pictures and asking the same questions. 


V.—Words and Pictures. Box contains :— 
1.—Pictures of well-known objects. 


2.—Cards on which are printed the names of these 
objects. 


Match words with pictures. Write words. 


VI.—Analysis Number Box. Contents :— 


Analysis of number four. 


1.—Three strips of strong cardboard on one of each 
is printed— 


[l.+, = 4]- or [2 +/ =4] or {8+ ' =4] 


2.—Strip of same card on which is the picture of 
four. 


3.—Three counters. 

4.—Three small loose cards on which are printed 
TESPECLIVElY cuieo dy Gears sik, 

Ist Step.—Find strip with 1 + = 4 printed on it. 

2nd Step.—F ind strip with picture of four. 


3rd Step.—Place counters to correspond with first 
figure on printed slip on the dots. 


4th Step.—Find how many are not covered up. 


5th Step.—F ind figure corresponding to this number 
~ and place it in the space on first strip. 


6th Step.—Write on paper. 
7th Step.—Read the line. 


8th Step.—Repeat same process till all strips are 
complete. 
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The teacher can turn this into subtraction by saying 
‘“‘three plus one are four, take away the one, how many 
have you left?’’ and multiplication by saying ‘‘how 
many twos make four ?’’ and division by saying ‘‘share 
four between two people, find the card which has two 
numbers the same, give me one of the numbers and 
keep one yourself.’’ Thus the four rules can quite early 
be presented to the child. 


Each of the numbers from four to nine inclusive can 
be dealt with in this way, and many under-five children 
will enjoy the exercise. 


If further apparatus is necessary, play on the child’s 
desire for matching. Have some large cards with 
names of objects in room painted on them, and let child 
place the word on the object. 


The teacher will find that as soon as she begins 
individual work, ideas come to her very readily, but she 
must examine the idea well before’ she puts it into 
practice. 


The work will have more interest if some sort of a 
record is kept of the dates new apparatus is introduced 
to and mastered by the individual children. The pro- 
gress the children make will astound any teacher who 
has not done work on individual lines before: she will 
also learn how very hard children work and how delight- 
fully their little characters can be developed without 
being: spoiled. 
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